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P.N.E.U. CONFERENCE. 


THURSDAY, May \2tJ7. 


Rev. F. S. Colman, who took the chair, introduced Mr 
Garrod' of the “ Teachers’ Guild,” the subject of whose p a p er ' 
he said, appealed strongly to our interest and was one on 
which we ought to form some idea. 

Mr. Garrod then spoke on the 


CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES; 

HOW FAR IS IT DESIRABLE OR PRACTICABLE? 


Mr. Garrod said that as he anticipated a discussion he 
would make his remarks as short as possible. He assumed 
that most of his audience had heard much about what was 
being done in America in this respect, and that it had been 
called an ideal arrangement which must produce certain 
results. The test of experience should be applied in order to 
ascertain whether they had come to pass. Mr. Garrod re- 
marked that an article on this subject of co-education had 
appeared in the Parents’ Review , which, however, he had 
refrained from reading in order that he might treat the matter 
in is own way. He thought it would be useless to discuss 
e matter with regard to kindergartens or elementary schools 
wit regard to colleges, because we have co-education in 
tl^f GnCe m t * lese cases * At Aberystwith, for instance, 
mJi 6 students > of whom 175 are women and 225 are 


sn tw y WOrks wel1 there as in other places, 

of in nr Ue assume it to be practicable up to the age 
“The m,l^ and r b0Ve the age of l8> “ Bu L” said Mr. Garrod, 
sexes shnnia^ 0r , US kow ^ ar * s d desirable that the two 
those ages?” together as bo y s and girls between 

these limitc u i G blrec t benefits of co-education within 
spite of ks ’ UgK WGre greatl y exaggerated, for in 

dMn„t zr:rv n scotiand «>*' «» “ su.es> 

character were present^ resu 'ts it was alleged to produce on 
England “An c ln tb ose countries and absent 1 
a - An Englishwoman," he continued, “is good 
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enough for me. I have watched American women and 
Scotchmen and 1 have not seen any striking results which 
are missing here.” 

Mr. Garrod drew a distinction between the “essential” 
and the “ accidental benefits of co-education, the “essential” 
benefit being the direct influence for good of boys and girls 
on each other in mixed school; and thought that “accidental” 
benefits were the more important. These he considered to 
be : — 

1. An improvement in the school curriculum,— for the 
object of education being the equal all-round development of 
the character, it would further develop the reasoning faculty 
in girls, and lead to greater cultivation of the imagination 
in boys. 

2. It must lead to a mixing of the staffs, which would be 
in many ways beneficial ; especially by the removal of that 
crying injustice, whereby a woman who does equal work gets 
lower remuneration than a man. 

3. If it becomes general it must lead to the gradual 
extinction of the boarding school. “ Many masters agree,” 
said Mr. Garrod, “ that the boarding school system with its 
isolation of the sexes for weeks together is unnatural, and I 
think that the extinction of boarding schools would bring 
about many necessary and desirable results.” 

The objections to co-education Mr. Garrod assumed to be 
(1) what he termed “ the patriotic objection,” resting on the 
oft -repeated assertion that “ The battle of \\ aterloo was won 
in the playing-fields of Eton,” those who urged it aiming at 
masculinity rather than manliness or gentle - manliness in the 
education of boys; (2) by co-education we should do much to 
destroy that very difference in the sexes which causes each to 
supply what the other lacks ; and (3) mixed staffs, however 
desirable, would encounter the practical difficulty that there 
could only be one head, who, as things now are, wou 
certainly be a man, so that even the best woman teacher 
could never hope to attain to anything higher than the post 
of senior assistant, which would detract from the value tor 
women of the teaching profession, which is, at present, t leir 

best sphere of work. , . 

Another objection Mr. Garrod took to be (4) t e econom 
financial one, because the capital required to pro\ 1 e su 
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premises and to acquire the necessary ground . 

girls and boys playing at the same time and not alvvav 

together, would necessitate financial co-operation on a co 

siderable scale among the parents or promoters of oZ 

^uch 

a school. 

“Let co-education,” said Mr. Garrod, “be thorough- if 
either lessons or games are taken at separate times it vvih 
not be so ; and let there be a nearly equal number of each 
sex in the school.” He concluded by stating his opinion that 
co-education in schools for older boys and girls is a desirable 
arrangement, and that it should be started as soon as possible 
both by private effort and by the state. 

Miss Goodrich Frere testified to the success of co-edu 
cation at Swanley Horticultural College, which had been 
tried for seven years. Young men and women work there 
together, theoretically and practically from morning to night 
without one single drawback, but with great advantage to 
both. In fact, since the college has been opened to women, 
there has been a great improvement in the curriculum.' 
Miss Frere also instanced the chivalry of the Highlanders 
and the queenly dignity of their women as the result of their 
being brought up together. 

Mrs. E. Roscoe Mullins : May I, as an earnest and 
ent usiastic believer in co-education, say a few words after 
f , ar ^° s ver y interesting address. He has dwelt both 
Z , e . a vanta & es ar >d the disadvantages, but though he sets 

tn m „ a anCe avour ^e advantages his advocacy seems 
to me somewhat half-hearted. 

n unnerv'it ^oy s were intended for monks and girls to enter a 
in their edu^f' * G W * Se t0 beg * n l ^ e unnatural separation 
of school ,i T T early as POSSibIe - But when at the end 
Will and mat ^ a " d girls -° r *e and women- 
evils that eat " ii e m l * le wor ^> do not some of the deepest 

sion, and then to send th ^ monastlc and nun-hke seclu- 
ignorance, with lmi , , Gm lnt ° the world stee P ed in soc,al 
erroneous ideas of each "? wle ? ge of > and often absurdly 

the hasty loveless ma * ° ther ’ ls the ver y wa Y to lead on t0 

lives, and the deenpZ'^Z tbe disa PP°inted and misapplied 
but dare not speak ? ' CrUeber evds of which, alas, we know 
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A writer in the Parents' Review for May on “Co-education 
in Schools,” alluding to the practical difficulties of discipline 
when boys and girls are taught together, says that in America 
the assertion is that the difficulties are created by the isola- 
tion ; when girls and boys are brought up together they pass 
insensibly from the simplicity of childhood to the good sense 
and self-respect of maturer life.” Yet in spite of this and 
other advantages upon which the writer dwells, she says, 
“We can barely expect, however, that co-education should 
be prevalent in the England of to-day,” though she gives us 
the comforting assurance “ that perhaps it may come in a 
hundred years.” Until many difficult biological and physio- 
logical questions are settled, she maintains that “co-education 
at all events between the ages of twelve and eighteen is 
impossible.” 

Now these do not seem to be P.N.E.U. principles. If it is 
well to do it, it is well to do it now with the present generation 
of boys and girls before us. They have the same great future 
to face as another generation will have, and need the best 
preparation for it now as then, and certainly they are nearer 
to our own hearts than the generations yet unborn. 

As a writer in one of the monthlies said lately, “ to keep 
children entirely apart at school, as is done at present, is as 
sensible an act as that of a parent would be who kept two 
homes, one for his sons and one for his daughters.” No 
reasonable object is attained by the separation of the sexes in 
childhood. Schools are the mimic arenas, the trials and 
experiences of which lit scholars for the world with which, 
sooner or later, they must cope. 

Nor need we go to America for the results of mixed 
education, nor to Switzerland, nor even to Scotland. It is 
being carried on most successfully in our England of to-day, 
and those who have watched it most closely and carefully 
are those most enthusiastic for it. 

Mrs. Mullins then went on to speak of the Lad} Manners 
School at Bakewell, a secondary school for which the Der y 
shire County Council made a grant among other conditions 
that it should be for the education of girls as well as boys, 
and which, opened in the autumn of 1896, now numbers 
80 pupils of both sexes ; a middle- class day school, novv 
Winifreds, at Torquay, where co-education as 
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in practical working for twenty-one years, and nearly I20q 
scholars have passed through it ; the schools belonging to 
the Society of Friends, who are ever in the forefront ot 
educational reforms, where at Saffron Walden, at Penketh 
Ackworth, and other towns, the principle is in most suc- 


cessful working. 

At our own doors the Secondary Day School attached to 
the Battersea Polytechnic, of which a most interesting 
account may be read in the “ Special Report issued by the 
Education Department 1896-7, written by the Principal 
Mr. Sidney H. Wells, who from being a doubter has come by 
practical experience to be a most enthusiastic believer in the 
advantages of mixed education. And finally the school at 
Ellerdale Road, Hampstead, opened by the King Alfred 
School Society, mentioned by Mrs. Franklin, where co- 
education is one of the essential reforms which the Society is 


pledged to carry out. 

Mrs. Franklin remarked that though most mothers would 
certainly, in their heart of hearts, prefer day schools to 
boarding schools, there are certain practical questions to be 
considered. Children educated in London must be subjected 
to conditions of life and climate, to the wear and tear caused 
by distance, and the time spent in getting to and fro, which 

could be devoted to recreation and leisure if they were at 
boarding school. 

Those parents, too, who lived at a distance from good day 
sc ools, or in isolated country houses, would find it almost 
impossi e to bring up their boys without boarding schools. 

?f lr s indeed be put in the Parents’ Review School 

shin T f tra ' nef i governess, but boys need the companion- 
wish I 'k • Can ° ldy gained at school. If therefore we 

training wh"fh ^^11^ . C ° m ^ ination of home and sch ° o1 
parents in a desire, the only solution would be for 

and though C ° ng I egate m certain healthy country districts, 

-if te: » — 

think th at ^irls^a n ^ U ^ Stlon of games, Mrs. Franklin did not 

games together. Alth^ nine years of ag ' e COuld play 
girls, and the founder ,° f Ugh , & Strong advocate of games for 

that all college girls wr m C , Ub f ° r that P ur P ose > she felt SUr ? 

u d deprecate playing with boys, and 
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quoted the ex-captain of the Newnham Hockey Club, who 
said that in such cases the boys either played down to the 
girls or the latter got the worst of it. Mrs. Franklin therefore 
considered it desirable in co-education that girls should have 
a separate play-ground and play among themselves. 

Mrs. Spencer Curwen did not think that the fact of 
having to work under a man would be objected to by women 
teachers, in fact, it might be found preferable as there was a 
tendency among women, as heads, to become tyrannical. 
She thought that boys and girls might play together with 
advantage up to the age of 14, after which age the greater 
physical weight of the boy alone made it impossible. 
Mrs. Curwen said that we are frightened at the idea ot 
co-education because it is new, but read a letter describing 
the work of Craigmore College, Stroud, where it has been 
tried for over ten years, “ in spite of the strait jacket of 
prejudice which even the most advanced woman still wears 
beneath her flowing ‘ Liberty ’ robe.” Mrs. Curwen con- 
cluded her remarks by the suggestion that mothers and 
fathers should put before their children the ideal of the 
Divine-human. 

Rev. F. S. Colman considered boarding schools as very 
necessary, especially to those who could not possibly get 
their children educated as they wished in the country, and 
who must therefore continue to look to boarding schools as a 
field of teaching for boys, if not for girls. Mr. Colman added 
that much had been said which would make us hope tor the 
improvement of our present system of education, and which 
would make us all think and do a little something towards 
the solution of those problems and the removal of those 
difficulties. He thanked Mr. Garrod for his paper, which 
had been most interesting. 


H. D. Geldart, Esq., on 

nature work at the house of education. 

Mr. Geldart: The subject on which I have ton a ? ed “ 
speak to you is. “The Nature Work at the House of Educa^ 
lion”- — - allow — ^nlain that when 


n n rl 





